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NEWS 


Dollar  exchange  equal _ to  C  million  kroner  (fyl.jhk , 1+00  at  current 
exchange  rate )  has  "been  granted  by  Swedish  authorities  for  importation 
of  dried  fruit  in  the  consumption  year  beginning  September  1,  according 
to  Eric  Englund,  agricultural  attache,  American  Embassy,  Stockholm, 
All  of  the  fruit  purchased  through  the  allocation  of  exchange  is  expected 
to  come  from  the  United  E'tates,  and  most  of  .it  probably  will  be  bought  in 
the  forepart  of  the  fruit  marketing  year. 


Unfavorable  weather  in  Turkish  raisin-producing  areas  is  said  to 
be  causing  considerable  loss,  the  American  Consulate  at  Izmir  reports. 
Tt  is  now  forecast  the  1950  Smyrna  raisin  crop  will  total  only  68,800 
short  ton3. 
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Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of 
farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  of  this 
periodical  is  free  to  those  needing  the  information  it  contains  in 
farming,  business  and  professional  operattns.     Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DURING  JUNE  1950  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products  during  June,  the  twelfth' 
month  of  the  191+9-50  fiscal  year,  were  valued  at  $263,312,000,  an  increase 
of  $29,711,000  compared  with  May  exports  tut  a  reduction  of  $56,776,000  com- 
pared with  exports  during  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.    United  States 
exports  of  all  commodities,  both  agricultural  and  non -agricultural,  were 
valued  at  $864,813,000  during  June.    Agricultural  exports  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  total  during  the  month  under  review. 

Cotton  continued  to  hold  first  place  in  value  of  agricultural  exports 
during  the  month,  the  total  amounting  to  $127,203,000.    This  represented  an 
increase  of  hi  percent  compared  with  the  value  of  the  May  exports  and  of  ^3 
percent  compared  with  exports  during  June  Last  year.    Wheat  and  wheat  flour 
exports,  valued  at  $4l, 167,000,  continued  in  second  position,  the  total 
representing  an  increase  of  11  percent  compared  with  May  exports  and  a  de- 
crease of  5^  percent  compared,  with  those  for  June  a  year  ago.    Leaf  tobacco 
was  the  third  most  important  agricultural  export  during  the  month  under  review, 
the  total  amounting  to  $11,022,000.    This  represented  a  reduction  of  2k  per- 
cent compared  with  the  value  of  the  May  exports  and  of  35  percent  compared 
with  exports  during  June  a  year  ago. 

On  a  quantitative  "basis,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  June  agricultural 
exports,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  were  the  large 
increases  in  exports  of  dried  eggs,  tallow,  cotton,  oranges,  dried  prunes, 
raisins  and  currants,  corn  and  white  potatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures 
reveal  large  or  substantial  quantitative  reductions  for  exports  of  cheese, 
condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  pork,  lard,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  rice, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  peanuts,  soybean  oil,  tobacco  and  dried  beans. 

United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during  June  1950  were 
valued  at  $288,301,000  compared  with  $278,576,000  in  the  preceding  month  and 
with  $233,133,000  in  June  last  year.    The  imports  of  30-called  "complementary 
products"  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  commercial  production  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  so-called  "supplementary  products."    The  nation's  imports 
of  all  commodities,  both  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural,  were  valued' at 
$679,108  ,000  during  the  month  under  review.    Agricultural  products  accounted 
for  more  than  k2  percent  of  the  total. 

Heading  the  list,  and  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other  agricultural  commodities 
were  coffee,  rubber,  wool,  sugar,  cocoa  or  cacao  beans  and  hides  and  skins. 
In  June  1950 ,  the  United  States  was  a  net  importer  of  agricultural  products  to 
the  extent  of  $2^.989,000.    In  June  a  year  ago  it  was  a  net  exporter  to  the 
extent  of  $86, 9 55 /.00. 


l/  Fuller  details  than  this  summary  presents  are  published  in  U.S.  Foreign 
Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  products,  during  June  19^9  and  1950 

June 


Commodity  exported 


Unit 


Quantity 
"1949     :  1950 


Value 


•  •••••• 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Butter  .... 

Cheese  

Milk,  condensed 

Milk,  whole,  dried   

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  

Milk,  evaporated  

Eggs,  dried  

Beef  and  veal,  total  \J   

Pork,  total  \J   

Horse  meat   

Lard  (including  neutral)   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmfd,excl.  linters  (k80  lb.). 

Apples,  fresh  „. 

Grapefruit,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh  

Pears,  fresh  

Prunes,  dried  

Raisins  and  currants  . 

Fruits,  canned  

Fruit  juices  

Barley,  grain  (kg  lb.) 
Barley  malt  (31*  lb.)  . 
Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  . 
Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.) 

Rice,  milled,  brown,  etc  

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)   

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 

Flour,  other  (100  lb.)  

Hop  8   

Peanuts ,  shelled  

Soybeans  ( except  canned) 
Soybean  oil,  crude  and  rpfined  oe? 

Soybean  flour  

Seeds,  field  and  garden  

Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured  ....... 

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   

Beans,  dried  . . 

Peas,  dried   

Potatoes,  white  

Vegetables,  canned  ........... 

Total  above   

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc* 
Other  agricultural  producte  . . 

Total  agricultural   


Thousands 


.......... 


............. 


...... 


. ....... 


...... ...... ....... 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 

:Bale 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:Gal. 
:  Bu. 
:  Bu. 
t  Bu. 
:  Bu. 
:  Lb. 
t  Bu. 
Bag. 
Bag 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
:  Lb 
Lb 
Lb 


: 


»«••*• 


Total  all  commodities  . 


1/  Product  weight.     Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


295 
31,251 

8,903 
5,373 

2U,39l 
363 

1,227 
11,925 

2,960 
76,50s 
^2,265 

531 
3,7p2 

8,7^7 

72 
1,562 
M50 
7.125 
1,5^1 
1,893 
217 

5,436 
57,893 
30,313 

2.316 

412 
386 

37,^5 
96,082 

32,539 

31+1 

639 

l6, 286 
16,51^ 
8,829 
l.?17 
25.U10 

7,  aft 


1,000 
dollars 

215 
220 
100 
2,9081 
2,424 
1,981 

662 
1,006 

,  135 
4,809 

4,05b 

127.203 
26S 
338 
2,504 
24 
63^ 

835 

1.^3 
122 

597 
10,565 
1.133 
3.566 

3^.393 
4,721 

2,053 
503 
15 
517 
2.997 
5 

120 
5,8Ug 

5.17^ 
U75 

Ul 
765 

1.119 


227,920 
3,337 


0^3.910:  864.813 


UNITED  STATES:- '  "-'Summary  of  imports,  for  consumption  • 
of  selected  agricultural  r»ro ducts  during  June  1949  and  1950 

June 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


•  •  »  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •••••• 


•  •  •  ♦  • 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS : 

Cattle,  dutiable   .. 

Cattle,  free  (for  "breeding) 
Casein  and  lactarene 
Cheese 

Hides  and  skins 
Beef  canned,  incl.  corned  .. 
Wool,  unmfd,excl.  free,  etc. 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Cotton, unmf d. .excl.linters  (480  lb.) 
Jute  and  Jute  butts,unmfd.(2,24o  lb.) 
Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)  ...... 

Olives  in  brine  

Pineapples ,  prep .  or  preserved 

Barley  malt  „ .  „   { 

Hops   „  „.  : 


Unit 


ftuahti'ty 


No. 
No. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale: 

Ton  : 
3u.: 

Gal.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.  5 


Almonds,  shelled   :  Lb.: 


•  •  •.•  •  • .  ••••*•••.«.• . » ... 


Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled  ...  : 
Cashew  nuts  ....•••»••• . . ............  : 

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc   : 

Castor  beans  . ... 

Copra  

Flaxseed  (56  lb.) 
Coconut  oil 

Palm  oil  

Tung  oil  

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   

Tobacco,  other  leaf   . 

Potatoes,  white   » 

Tomatoes,  natural  state  ....... 

COMPLEMENTARY 
Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond  .... 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)  . 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  

Tea  

Spices  ( complementary)  

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.) 
Rubber,  crude  

Total  above  

Other  agricultural  products  ... 

Tqtal  agricultural  products 


±3m 


Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.s 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Bu.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Ton: 
Gal.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 


Thousands 

■ — -sr 

2 

2,134 

2,791+ 
11,620 

6,115 

16,861 

4 
10 

,  27 
555 
7,151 

9,106 
32 

77 
soo 
3,014 
10,644 

10,526 
S1.S79 
1 

8,442 
11,201 
921 
385 

15,177 
6,254 

l,3ol 
12,742 
374 


Lb.:  13,017 


Bunch 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lib. 

Ton 
Lb. 


5,521 
221,673 

71,099 
8.485 

ik 

ii^J27 


Thousands 


2 

5,o64 

'2,84l 
28,027 
10 ,410 

30,383 

l 

5 
8 

1,148 
9,308 

■  S,l67 
1/ 

82 

1,555 
5.,  295 
13,684 

25,  kik, 
52,127 
0 

9,72** 

5,975 
10,27s 
300 
44,873 
5,915 
1,107 
17,305 
38 

24,866. 

5,388 
12s, sss 

78,711 

4^680 
10 

174.442 


mi 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 


303 

I,  *91 

5,939 
1,996 

II,  525 

422 
3,947 
109 
1,231 
851 
449 
32 
25 
76 
1,181 
1,681 

51? 
6,174 
4 

1,118. 

1,779 
152 
38,186 
966 

4,517 

2,03? 
294 

27 
4,080 

5,4?4 

55,779 
10,271 

4,316 
2,345 
4,525 
l^S 


-  200,833  : 
J2J00 


Total  all  commodities 
i/  Less  than  500.      Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Sensus. 


233,133 
529.464 


4000 
do  j lars 

653 
695 

1,280 

11)664 

3,500 
19,414 

198 
1,254 
25 
1,803 
1,034 

432 

1/ 

29 
224 
1,632 
2,220 
1,346 
4,692 
0 

1.296 
614 
2,080 
31,109 
2,465 
4,079 
1,702 
312 
9 

11,630 

5,77^ 
56,37^ 
18,166 

4,229 

4,280 
2,672 

.  3^  853 

240,213 
48.088 


288,301 
6 79. 108 
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On  a  quantitative  "basis,  the  outstanding  features  revealed  "by  the  June 
import  figures,  compared  with  June  19^9,  were  the  large  or  substantial  in- 
creases  in  imports  of  casein  and  lactarene,  hides  and  skins,  canned  "beef, 
wool,  olives  in  "brine,  preserved  or  prepared  pineapples,  Brazil  and  cashew 
nuts,  coconut  meat,  castor  "beans,  coconut  and  tung  oil,  molasses  unfit  for 
human  consumption,  white  potatoes,  cocoa  or  cacao  "beans,  tea  and  rubber. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  copra,  sugar,  coffee,  "barley  malt  and  palm 
oil  show  large  or  substantial  reductions. —By  Leo  J.  Schaben 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

ARGENTINE  MEAT  SHIPMENTS 
TO  U.  K.  STILL  SUSPENDED 

Argentine  meat  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  previously  reported, 
continue  to  be  suspended.    Apparently  no  shipments  have  been  made  since 
July  21. 

The  existing  Anglo -Argentine  contract  runs  for  5  years  and  prices  are 
subject  to  annual  negotiations.    Price  negotiations  for  the  second  year  of 
the  agreement  have  not  been  concluded,  according  to  the  most  recent  infor- 
mation.    The  Argentine  delegation  is  insisting  upon  an  increase  in  price  of 
over  ^0  percent  from  the  contract  price  of  L97.536"  per  ton  (12  cents  per 
pound)  to  Ll^t-0  per  ton  (around  17  cents  per  pound)  for  all  types  of  carcass 
beef,  and  mutton  and  lamb,  while  the  British  remain  firm  in  their  decision 
to  lower  the  price  to  £90  per  ton  (about  11  cents  p«r  pound) .     The  first 
year  of  the  agreement  expired  on  June  30^  but  Argentina  continued  to  ship 
meat  to  the  United  Kingdom,  invoicing  it  at  £97. 53°"  per  ton,  with  a  provi- 
sional clause  that  the  price  would  be  readjusted  to  conform  with  that  agreed 
upon  in  negotiations  for  the  second  year  of  the  contract. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  objected  to  paying  last  year's  price  of  £97.536 
per  ton  and  indicates  that  L90  per  ton  is  its  maximum  price.    The  Argentine 
Government,  however,  is  equally  firm  in  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
sell  their  meat  at  a  price  lower  than  L97.53&  Per  "ton  and  then  only  with  a 
clause  providing  for  a  later  readjustment  in  price.     The  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  stated  that  no  new  shipments  would  be  made  to  the  United  Kingdom 
until  further  notice. 

Packers  in  Argentina  are  expecting  to  curtail  their  slaughterings, 
as  cold  storage  facilities  are  near  capacity.    The  trade  expects  that  some 
of  the  beef  ordinarily  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  diverted  to 
'the  production  of  canned  beef » 
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BISE  IN  IIETHEBLANDS 
HOG  NUMB3RS 

Total  hog  numbers  in  May  1950,  according  to  the  Central.  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  were  43  percent  larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  ah out 
19  percent  ahove  the  1939  level.    Sow  numbers  also  were  17  percent  larger 
than  19^-9, '"aTid  63  percent  above  those  of  May  1939 •    Feeder  pigs,  however, 
shoved  the  largest  gain,  about  107  percent,  over  1949.    Hog  numbers  now 
total  1,855,000  head  compared  with  857,000  head  in  May  1947.    The  avail- 
ability of  larger  supplies  of  feed  since  1947  has  enabled  the  Netherlands 
to  reach  its  announced  goal  of  1,800,000  head  very  rapidly. 


NETHEBIANDS :    Hog  numbers  in  May  1950 1 
with  comparisons 


Classification 

\  1939 

j  1947 

I  1948 

:  1949 

;  1950  1/ 

Hogs 
Pigs  less  than 

95  -  150  kilograms . . . 
over  150  kilograms . . . 
Feeder  sows  and  hoars. . i 
Total  feeder  hogs  : 

Breeding  pigs  : 
Bred  glits  and  sows...,: 

: Thousands 

: Thousands 

:Thousandc 

: Thousands 

: Thousands 

•2/  661 
3/  324 
207 
144 
34 
Ik 

•  ■>.»•.• 

!  %t 

:  .  209 

:  59 

7 

:  i 
3 

430 

:  •  197 

:   y   84  .  , 
19 

•  /  ~K 

3 

625 
:  275 
;  111 

:,  40 
:  3 
4 

\  680 
:  491 
:  261 
:  123 
:  11 
9 

723 

455  : 

304 

433 

895 

95  : 
k6  : 
2k  : 

56  ! 

35  ; 
47  : 

50  \ 
33  : 
43  : 

118  1 
49  : 
69  : 

151 

62  ' 
63 

164  : 

138  : 

134  : 

236  : 

216 

5  : 

3  : 

4  : 

4 

1,553  : 

857  : 

871  : 

1,298  : 

1,855 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  In  1939  pigs  less  than  30  kilograms.  3/  In  1939 
pigs  30  -  60  kilograms.    One  kilogram  equals  2.2046  pounds.  "~ 
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TOBACCO 

GREECE'S  TOBACCO  ACREAGE 
UP;  EXPORTS  DECLINE 

Greece's  1950  tobacco  acreage  is  estimated  at  about  10  percent  above 
19^9,  according  to  H.  K.  Nelson  and  C.  Souliotis  of  the  American  Embassy, 
Athens.    Exports  of  leaf  during  the  first  5  months  of  1950  were  2k  percent 
below  shipments  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19^9. 

The  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  Greece  in  1950  is  unofficially  esti- 
mated at  approximately  219,000  acres,  compared  with  199,108  acres  in  19^9 
and  177,168  acres  in  19^8.    Almost  complete  repatriation  of  refugees,  many 
of  whom  were  tobacco  growers,  and  restoration  of  security  in  the  northern 
producing  areas  are  given  as  the  principal  reason  for  the  1950  acreage 
increase.    Although  no  estimate  of  production  for  1950  is  yet  available, 
this  year's  outturn  is  expected  to  exceed  the  114 .8  million  pounds  har- 
vested in  19^9 >  as  growing  conditions  in  the  major  tobacco -producing  dis- 
tricts are  reported  to  have  been  very  favorable. 

Exports  of  leaf  from  Greece  during  the  5  months  ending  May  31,  1950, 
totaled  32.2  million  pounds.    This  compared  with  k2.1  million  during 
January -May  19*1-9  and  26.9  million  during  the  first  5  months  of  19h8. 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  export  outlets 
for  Greece's  leaf  during  January -May  1950.    These  countries  took  9-5, 
6.5,  and  5.2  million  pounds,  respectively.    Other  important  export  out- 
lets during  the  5  months  ending  May  31,  1950,  include  Austria,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

IRELAND  REMOVES  CONTROLS 
ON  TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION 

Effective  July  Ik,  1950,  the  Irish  Government  removed  all  quanti- 
tative restrictions  on  the  withdrawal  from  bond  of  leaf  tobacco,  Elizabeth 
C.  Bouch,  Economic  Assistant,  American  Legation,  Dublin,  reports.  Prior 
to  July  Ik  the  Government  controlled  the  supplies  of  tobacco  available 
to  manufacturers  by  regulations  limiting  the  amount  of  leaf  which  could 
be  withdrawn  from  bond.    Monthly  utilization  for  the  entire  industry  was 
fixed  at  a  percentage  of  average  monthly  consumption  for  the  country  dur- 
ing the  12  months  from  April  1939  through  March  19^0.    The  quantity  al- 
lotted to  individual  manufacturers  was  fixed  approximately  in  accordance 
with  historic  takings. 

The  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  utilization  of  leaf  is  not  ex- 
pected to  increase  materially  tobacco  consumption  in  Ireland,  as  permis- 
sible withdrawals  by  manufacturers  were  increased  in  May  1950  to  136.5 
percent  of  the  base  period.    This  compares  with  125  percent  in  May  19^9 
and  only  110  percent  prior  to  February  19^9- 
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'Unmanufactured  tobacco  in  bonded  warehouses  on  May .31,'  1950, 
totaled  29,767,8^2  pounds  of  imported  leaf  and  22,773  pounds  of  home- 
grown tobacco.    This  compares  with  20,883,623  and  .33,370  pounds,  re- 
spectively, on  the  corresponding- date  in  19*4-9.  '   -  ' 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS, 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICAN  19^9-50  '     .  ' 

CACAO  PRODUCTION  AT  PEAK  ':■  , 

French  West  African  cacao  bean  production  reached  a  peak  of  130 
million  pounds  in  19^9-50,  according  to  a  report  by  W.  M..  Masters  of 
the  American  Consulate  General  in  Dakar.    Thi3  compares  with  115  mil- 
lion pounds  in  19*4-8-*4-9,  83  million  pounds  in  lykJ-kQ,,  and  a  prewar 
(1935-39)  annual  average  of  110  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  cacao  beans  from  French  West  Africa  during  the  first 
half  of  1950  amounted  to  123.9  million  pounds,  approximately  equal  to 
exports  of  123.7  million  pounds  during  the  entire  calendar  year  19*4-9 
and  substantially  higher  than  19*1-8  exports  of  90.8  million  pounds. 
French  West  African  shipments  of  cacao  beans  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  21.2  million  pounds  in  the  19*4-9  calendar  year  to  2*4-. 2  mil- 
lion pounds  during  the  first  half  -of  1950,  while  exports  to  France  de^ 
clined  from  81.8  million  pounds  in  19*4-9  to  67. 0  million  pounds  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1950.    The  principal  reason  for  the  decline  in  exports 
to  France  is  probably  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  desti- 
nation of  cacao  beans  from  French  West  Africa  on  October  27,  19^9.  Other 
important  destinations  for  French  West  African  cacao  exports  in  the  first 
half  of  I95O  were  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Germany. 

French  West  Africa  produces  a  little  more  than  7  percent  of  the  . 
world's  cacao  supply.    Although  some  cacao  is  produced  in  Dahomey; 
French  West  Africa's  cacao  industry  is  centered  in  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Cacao  production  in  the  Ivory  Coast  began  near  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  and  increase  from  about  2.3  million  pounds  in  1913  to  117.5 
million  pounds  in  1938,    The  total  area  in  cacao  trees  is  estimated 
currently  at  264,050  acres,  of  which  12,350  acres  are  in  European  plan- 
tations and  the  balance  is  cultivated  by  natives.    About  3*4-, 000  acres 
were  planted  in  cacao  trees  during  the  past  2  years.    The  main  cacao 
harvest,  accounting  for  about  90  percent  of  the  total  production,  be- 
gins in  November  and  ends  in  March,  while  the  intermediate  harvest  runs 
from  May  to  August.    Local  consumption  of  cacao  beans  in  French  West 
Africa  ig  estimated  at  500,000  pounds  annually. 
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CACAO  BEANS:    French  West  African  exports,  January  to  June  1950 

with  comparisons 


Destination 

l               Calendar  years  < 

January  to  June 
1950  1/ 

:     1946       t  19^9 

Czechoslovakia. , . ,  j 

1  1,000 

49,248 
22,94l 

ii,ii*8  ; 
34,130  ; 

1    1,000       :  1,000 
!    pounds      *    pounda  ' 

]  5^,317   !  81,818  ; 
;  18,723   1  21,161  ' 
;   2,237    :   6,308  : 
835   :   2,982  : 
1,814   :   2,292  ; 

I,  031   .   1,580  ; 

:  3,161  : 

II,  891   j   4,412  ; 

1,000 
-  pounds 

;  66,986 

;  24.229 
6,383 
3,068 
3,372 

2,314 

2,239 
,  16,262 

117,517  I 

'    90,848     I  123,711*  | 

•  4 

123,853 

l/  preliminary . 


French  West  African  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Despite 'the -record  output  in  1949-50,  a  decline  in  cacao  production 
over  the  next  few  years  is  foreseen.    Many  of  the  trues  are  past  their 
prime,  and  most  cacao  plantations  are  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  Swollen - 
shopt  disease  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  an  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  -cacao  research  station  in  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  West  African 
Cacao  Research  Institute  in  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  arranged  to  aid  in 
combatting  swollen-shoot  and  rehabilitating  cacao  plantations. 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

CANADA  REPORTS 
LARGE  GRAIN  CROP 

The  1950  grain  crop  in  Canada  will  be  the  largest  in  recent  years, 
according  to  the  first  official  forecast  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
Unexpectedly  high  yields  are  reported  following  an  unusually  late  plant- 
ing season,  with  a  shortage  of  sub-soil  moisture  in  most  areas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.    It  will  be  recalled  that  seeding  did  not  be- 
come general  until  mid-May  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  little  work 
had  been  done  on  the  land  in  Manitoba  up  to  that  date,  largely  because 
of  floods.    While  unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  during  July 
and  early  August  made  yield  prospects  very  favorable,  the  late  season 
makes  the  crop  unusually  vulnerable  to  early  frosts  in  noxichern  area3. 
Harvests  are  expected  to  be  from  a  week  to  3  weeks  late  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces . 
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CANADA:    Acreage,  yield,  and  production,  1950 
with  comparisons  * 


Year 


Wheat 


Rye 


Oats  l/ 


Barley 


Acreage 

Average  1939.43 
19*4-. . 

19^5- • 
1946. . 

19^7.. 
1948.. 

1949.. 

1950  2/ 

Yield  per  Acre 
Average  1939-43 
1944.. 

1946 . . 
19^7.. 
1948. . 
1949. . 
1950  2/: 

Production 


Average  1939-43. 
1944.. 

19^5.. 
1946 . . 
1947 . . 
1948.. 

19^9-. 

1950  2/ 


1,000 
acres 


23,160 
23,284 
23, 4 14 

24,453 
24,260 
23,881 
27,54l 
27,031 

Bushels 
19.1 
17.9 
13.6 
I6.9 
14.1 
16.2 

13.3 
20.1 

1,000 
bushels 

443,356 
416,635 
318,512 
413J25 
3^1,758 
386,345 
367,406 
543,690 


1,000 
acres 


1,002 
648 
487 
715 
1,156 
2,103 
1,182 
1,168 

Bushels 
'  i4.5~~ 
13.2 
12.1 
12.3 
11.4 
12.0 

8.5 
13.2 

1,000 
bushels 

14,577 
8,526 
5,888 
8,811 
13,217 
25,340 
10,011 

15,367 


1,000 
acres 


13,309 
14,315 
14,393 
12,074 
11,048 
11,200 
11,389 
11,575 

Bushels 
33.1 
34.9 
26.5 
'  30.7 
25.2 
32.0 

27.9 
37.4 


1,000 
bushels 


440,897 
499,643 
381,596 
371,069 
278,670 
358,807 
317,916 
433,063 


1,000 
acres 


5,873 
7,291 
7,350 
6,258 
7,465 
6,495 
6,017 

6,625 

Bushels 
27 . 0 
26.7 
21.5 
23.8 

I8.9 

23.9 
20,0 
27.8 

1,000 
bushels 

158,537 
194J12 

157,757 
148,887 

141,372 
155,018 
120,408 
184,417 


l/  Production  and  yield  in  bushels  of  34  pounds.    2/  Preliminary  forecast, 
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The  wheat  harvest,  now  placed  at  ^kk  million  "bushels,  would  he  the 
third  largest  wheat  crop  on  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  harvests  of 
567  million  in  1928  and  557  million  in  19^2.    The  wheat  area  of  27  million 
acres  is  one  of  the  largest  recorded,  though  exceeded  by  the  .194-9  area 
of  27.5  million.    Yields  are  now  estimated  at  an  average  of  20.1  "bushels 
per  acre.    This  compares  with  the  long-time  average  yield  of  16  bushels 
per  acre  and  the  low  194-9  yield  of  13.3  bushels  per  acre.  Present 
prospects  are  for  a  crop  of  509  million  bushels  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
and  31  million  bushels  in  Ontario.    Those  areas  combined  account  for 
about  99  percent  of  the  total  wheat  production  in  Canada. 

The  bulk  of  Ontario's  crop  is  winter  wheat  and  the  current  crop 
of  29  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  there  would  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  previous  record  of  26  million  bushels  in  1948.    Ontario  is  the 
only  Province  reporting  winter  wheat;  minor  quantities  grown  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  are  shown  with  spring  wheat.    Winter  wheat  acreage  for 
harvest  is  reported  at  the  record  figure  of  928,000  acres.    Yields  per 
acre,  indicated  at  31  bushels,  would  also  be  the  largest  on  record. 

Rye  production  of  15  million  bushels  would  be  about  50  percent 
above  the  1949  rye  harvest  but  well  below  the  large  production  of  25 
million  bushels  in  1948.    Yields  per  acre  were  larger  than  in  either 
of  the  past  2  years,  though  slightly  below  the  1939-43  average.  Fall 
rye  acreage  for  harvest  accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  the  total  rye 
acreage.    Yields  of  fall  rye  are  reported  at  12.6  bushels  per  acre  and 
spring  rye  at  14.6  bushels. 

Production  of  oats,  forecast  at  433  million  bushels,  is  about  the 
same  as  the  1939-43  average,  but  is  well  above  the  1949  outturn  of  318 
million  bushels.    The  favorable  outlook  is  based  largely  on  present 
prospects  for  unusually  good  yields.    Acreage  in  oats  is  about  13  per- 
cent below  the  1939-43  average.    Better  yield  prospects  for  oats  than 
for  other  grains  are  probably  the  result  of  comparatively  favorable 
growing  conditions  in  the  eastern  Provinces  where  a  larger  proportion  of  | 
oats  than  other  grains  is  grown. 

Barley  production  is  forecast  at  the  above -average  figure  of  184 
million  bushels.  Most  of  the  increase  i3  ascribed  to  larger  acreage. 
The  present  acreage  of  6.6  million  acres  compares  with  the  average  of 
5.9  million  acres  in  1939-43.  Present  prospects  point  to  yields  only 
slightly  above  the  1939-43  level. 

The  hay  and  clover  crop  amounts  to  11,456,000  short  tons  thi3  year, 
compared  with  the  1939-4-3  average  of  1.6,127,000  tons.    This  excludes 
production  of  alfalfa  and  grain  hay  for  which  estimates  are  not  avail- 
able at  this  time.    The  present  estimate  for  hay  and  clover  is  the 
smallest  since  1934. 
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JAPAN  EXPECTS  NEAR- 
RECORD  GRAIN  CROP 

The  1950  grain  crop  in  Japan  will  be  a  near -record  one,  according 
tp  estimates. of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Revised  estimates  of  the  19^9  harvest  of  staple  Crop3  place  that  out- 
turn at  the  highest  total  figure  on  record.    Wheat  production  was  of- 
ficially ostimated  at  about  ^9  million  bushels,  as  of  July  1.  Thi3 
compares  with  a  reyisod  estimate  of  k-Q  million  bushels  for  19^9. 

The  new  figure  for  19^+9  is  substantially  above  the  Ministry1  s 
previous  estimate  of  39  million  bushels,  and  compares  with  the  prewar 
average  (1935-39)  of  50  million  bushels.    Wheat  acreage  for  harvest 
this  season  is  expected  to  be  about  1.9  million  acres  compared  with 
the  prewar  average  of  1.7  million  acres.    Indicated  yield  per  acre 
this  season  is  26  bushels  compared  with  the  prewar  average  of  28.9 
bushels. 

Production  of  barley  is  forecast  at  about  81  million  bushels, 
compared  with  a  revised  estimate  of  82.5  million  bushels  in  19^9  and 
the  prewar  average  of  65  million  bushels.    All  barley  estimates  quoted 
include  naked  barley.    Acreage  of  all  barley  for  harvest  is  forecast  at 
2.5  million  acres  compared  with  a  prewar  average  of  1.9  million.  In- 
dicated yields  of  32.3  bushels  per  acre  are  slightly  below  the  1935-39 
average  of  3^«6  bushels. 

With  increased  food  availability,  the  Foodstuff  Control  Corporation 
reduced  the  milling  rate  for  wheat  from  90.4  percent  to  80  percent  on 
December  1,  19^9*    At  the  same  time  the  rate  for  barley  was  reduced. 
Common  barley  was  reduced  to  7^  percent  from  the  previous  rate  (77  •  5 
percent)  and  naked  barley  to  87  percent  from  the  previous  rate  of  90 
percent. 

Collections  of  wheat  and  barley  up  to  June  30,  1950  had  fallen  farv 
short  of  set  delivery  quotas.    The  low  collections  were  in  part  attributed 
to  delay  in  announcing  final  quotas  and  official  prices  to  be  paid  for 
quota  and  over -quota  deliveries. 

VENEZUELAN  IMPORTERS  WANT 
FREEDOM  TO  BUY  RICE 

Certain  importers  in  Venezuela,  stating  that  Venezuelan  rice  con- 
sumption is  100  million, pounds  and  that  present  supplies  are  less  than 
13  million  pounds,  are  asking  the  National  Supply  Commission  to  lift 
restrictions  on  imports.    They  say  there  is  a  current  scarcity  which 
has  increased  the  wholesale  price  from  Bolivar  0.70  to  1.10  per  kilogram 
'    ($0,095  to  $0.15  per  pound)  within  the  last  few  days. 

The  rice  harvest  will  not  begin  until  late  September.    The  Venezuelan 
Government  believes,  prospects  are  excellent  for  a  crop  of  66  million 
pounds. 
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The  retail  price  of  rice  advanced  from  Bolivar  O.85  per  kilogram 
June  1^  to  Bolivar  0.95  per  kilogram  June  29,  and  has  remained  at  that 
figure  since. 

The  Government  has,  in  fact,  imported  some  rice  as  recently  as  July 
1950  from  Ecuador  and  no  doubt  will  import  more  if  prices  start  to  rise 
again. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

PHILIPPINE  JULY  COPRA  EXPORTS 
HIGHEST  SINCE  JANUARY  19^8 

Copra  exports  of  67,017  long  tons  from  the  Philippine  Republic  during 
July  exceeded  all  previous  monthly  shipments  3ince  January  19^8,  when 
84,950  tons  were  exported. 

Destinations  of  July  exports,  by  quantities,  were  as  follows: 
United  States  -  48,012  tons  (Pacific  -  41,407;  Atlantic  -  3,805;  Gulf  - 
2,800);  Belgium  -  4,100;  Italy  -  5,050;  Netherlands  -  1,000;  Norway  - 
2,000;  Switzerland  -  500;  Japan  -  4,lJ5j  Syria  -  500;  South  Africa  -  200; 
Formosa  -  300;  and  Israel  -  1,200. 

Coconut  oil  shipments  of  5,9^5  tons  were  the  highest  this  year. 
The  United  States  took  5,587  tons  and  South  Africa  358. 

January -July  exports  amounted  to  297,100  tons  of  copra  (an  increase 
of  about  3  percent  over  the  7-month  shipments  of  19^9)  and  28,424  ton3 
of  coconut  oil  (a  decrease  of  19  percent)  or  a  combined  total  of  342,218 
tons,  copra  equivalent. 

The  copra  export  price  on  August  14  was  reported  at  $200  per  short 
ton  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast. 

INDONESIAN  COPRA  EXPORTS  IN  1950 
MAY  BE  DOWN  ONE -THIRD  FROM  1949 

Exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia  in  July  totaled  18,208  tons,  about 
one -fourth  less  than  in  June,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Jakasta. 
The  major  share,  or  10,708  tons,  wa3  exported  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
remainder,  7,500  tons,  went  to  Western  Germany. 

Copra  production  in  Indonesia  in  July,  according  to  preliminary 
statistics,  totaled  33,918  long  tons.     Of  this  trie  output  in  East  Indonesia 
was  26,656  tons  and  in  West  Borneo  7?262  tons. 

Deliveries  of  copra  to  domestic  oil  mills  in  July  totaled  9,238  long 

tons. 
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Prices  at  which  the  Copra  Fund  has  purchased  copra  in  Indonesia 
have  remained  unchanged  from  the  levels  previously  announced  and  eirfcct^Ye^v 
April  1,  1950.'  Stability  in  buying  prices  has  been  maintained  in; 
Indonesia  despite  the  fact  Manila  copra  prices  dipped  somewhat  in  June. 
In  East  Indonesia,  for  example,  buying  prices,  guaranteed  until  August  16, 
were  as  follows:    Sundried-ll3  guilders  per  100  kilograms  ($151.87  per 
long  ton);  mixed -108  ($11*5.12);  telquol-96  ($129.02).    The  foregoing 
prices  do  not  include  an  allowance  of  12  guilders  per  100  kilograms  of 
copra  ($16.13  per  long  ton)  to  cover  the  cost  of  bags.    The  copra  de- 
livery incentive  was  reduced  on  June  1  to  5  kilograms  of  rice  (purchasable 
at  1.20  guilders  per  kilogram,  equivalent  to  about  7  cents  per  pound)  per 
100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  copra  delivered  to  the  Copra  Fund. 

Exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia,  which  totaled  123,010  long  tons 
in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  probably  will  be  materially  smaller 
■   in  the  second  half  than  the  Copra  Fund  contemplated  originally. 
Consequently,  estimates  for  the  calendar  year  1950  have  been  revised 
nearer  to  197,000  tons/from  the  221,000  tons  previously  estimated. 

If  this  relatively  small  volume  of  exports  in  1950  is  realized,  it 
will  represent  a  drop  of  on-; -third  from  the  303,^13  tons  exported  in 
19^9  and  a  decline  of  nearly  one -fifth  from  the  238,417  tons  shipped  in 
19^8. 

CANADIAN  FLAXSEED  CROP 
MOPE  THAN  DOUBLE  LAST  YEAR 

V  .  •  ' 

Canada's  1950  flaxseed  crop  is  estimated  officially  at  5,165,000 
bushels,  more  than  double  the  39^9  output  of  2,262,000  bushels  but 
less  than  half  the  19hh-k8  average  production.    This  season's  acreage 
has  been  revised  upward  to  5^7,000  acres,  an  increase   >f  JO  percent 
over  last  year, 

.  INDIA'S  FLAXSEED  CROP 
.   DOWN  FROM  19^9  ;  . ; 

India's  19^9-50  flaxseed  crop  amounted  to  17,000,000  bushels  from 
3,781,000  acres,  according  to  the  final  official  estimates.    This  is  a 
production  decrease  of  k  percent  and  an  acreage  decrease  of  2  percent 
from  19^8-1+9.    The  reductions  are  reported  to  have  occurred  mainly  in 
Bihar  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  throughout  the  harvest  season. 

JAMAICA  COPRA  PURCHASES 
HIGHEST  SINCE  HURRICANE  OF  19hk 

•  ,  ..  Jamaica  copra  purchases  by  the  Coconut  Industry.  Board  during  19^-9 
amounted  to  almost  6,500  short  tons,  according  to  L.  Parker  Wilson  of 
the  American  Consulate  General,  Kingston.    This  is  the  largest  quantity 
since  the  12,000  tons' purchased  in  1944,  the  year  a  hurricane  destroyed 
about  40  percent  of  the  coconut  trees .    The  Board  estimates  that  at 
!    least  7,800  tons  of  copra  should  reach  the  factories  in  1950. 
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Coconuts  provide  the  only  important  indigenous  supplies  of  fats 
and  oils  for  the  Jamaican  consumer.    Soap,  compound  lard,  margarine, 
and  butter  substitutes  are  the  principal  uses  made  by  manufacturers  of 
coconut  and  imported  oils.  \ 

Shortly  after  the  19hk  hurricane  the  Government  of  Jamaica  placed 
a  "ban  on  exports  of  coconuts,  copra,  and  other  coconut  products,  although 
a  few  special  coconut  "by -products  continued  to  he  marketed  abroad.    As  a 
result  of  the  Barbados  agreement  of  191+7  >  Jamaica  gives  first  priority 
to  supplying  the  British  West  Indies  until  1952.    Local  coconut  interests 
hope  that  by  1952  the  Island  will  have  recovered  completely  its  coconut 
production  and  will  have  been  placed  in  a  sufficiently  strong  competitive 
position  to  re-enter  world  export  markets. 

Rehabilitation  of  hurricane  damage  continued  in  19^9,  but  the 
Coconut  Industry  Board  believes  that  the  extension  of  coconut  planting 
is  likely  to  remain  at  a  minimum  because  of  the  high  costs  involved.  A 
rough  estimate  places  probable  tree  population  at  the  end  of  19^9  at 
l*,ll*0,000  compared  with  the  pre -hurricane  figure  of  5,300,000. 

Jamaica's  supply  of  oils  and  fats  showed  improvement  during  19^9 
over  previous  years,  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  volume  of  local  copra. 
Although  world  markets  were  easier,  it  was  necessary  to  import  only 
about  50  percent  of  the  volume  imported  in  the  high  year  19^5.  Supplies 
of  coconut  oil  from  Trinidad  showed  only  a  slight  increase  from  the 
previous  year. 

The  institution  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica  as  from  July  1,  19^9, 
of  an  insurance  scheme  to  cover  wind -storm  damage  to  coconut  trees  was 
an  important  accomplishment,  but  the  Coconut  Industry  Board  hopes  that 
the  Government  will  be  able  soon  to  deal  with  2  other  matters  cf  vital 
importance:     (l)    Proper  protection  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
industry  against  foreign  competition  and  (2)  the  request  arising  from 
a  Resolution  passed  at  the  General  Meeting  of  coconut  growers,  which 
took  place  in  I9I+8,  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coconuts.    The  Board 
considers  this  request  not  only  justified  but  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  industry  and  therefore  to  the  economy  of  the  Island. 

INDONESIAN  COPRA  FUND 
ACTIVITIES  MAY  BE  MODIFIED 

A  newly -appointed  Copra  Commission,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Indonesian  Government,  the  copra  producers,  and  copra  dealers,  . 
was  installed  in  Jakarta  on  June  5,  1950,  according  to  a  report  by 
Willard  0.  Brown,  agricultural  attache  at  the  American  Embassy  there. 

Authorized  "  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  best,  most  efficient, 

and  most  profitable  method  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  raise 
the  economic  position  of  our  people  and  to  assure  security  of  the  state," 
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the  Commission  will, appraise  the  operations  of  the  Copra  Fund- -the  operat- 
ing, administrative,  "organization  under  the  Indonesian  Government  which 
controls  the  purchase  and  sale  of  copra  produced  in  Indonesia.  (First 
organized  in  July  19^-0,  after  Europe  had  "been  closed  to  world  trade, 
the  Copra  Fund  was  to  underwrite  the  support  of  the  large  Netherlands 
East  Indies  population  dependent  for  its  livelihood  on  the  production  and 
sale  of  copra).    In  the  absence  of  progress  reports  on  the  Commission's 
work  in  its  first  3  weeks  of  existence,  the  circulation  of  rumors  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Fund  resulted  in  a  press  statement  "by  the  Indonesian 
Minister  of  Welfare  in. which  he  stated  that    "....the  Copra  Fund  remains 
a  business  organization,  although  naturally  more  attention  than  heretofore 
will  be  paid  to  the  interests  of  coconut  growers." 

The  Indonesian  Central  Economic  Council  (Dewan  Ekonomi  Indonesie 
Pusat--DEIP) ,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  k -day  conference  on  June  21,  included 
in  its  recommendations  tho  establishment  of  central  organizations  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  native  producers  of  copra  (and  rubber)  by  increas- 
ing production  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  product.    The  DEIP, 
.through  its  20  branches  scattered  throughout  Indonesia,  reflects,  cur- 
rent economic  thinking  in  private  Indonesian  .business  circles.  Conse- 
quently, though  having  no  official  Governmental  connections,  the  DEIP 
has  become  an  increasingly  influential  factor  in  the  formation  of 
Governmental  economic  policies. 

Officials  of  the  Indonesian  Ministries  of  Information  and  Economic 
Affairs,  together  with  the  head  of  the  Copra  Fund,  left  on  Juno  29  for 
East  Indonesia  to  investigate  the  economic  possibilities  of  that  area 
and  to  study  the  operations  of  the  Copra  Fund.    Traveling  by  steamship, 
the  survey  party  took  along  quantities  of  rice  and  textiles  to  distribute 
as  production  incentives  among  the  coconut  growers  in  the  areas  to  be 
visited  including  Luwuk,  Gorontalo,  Posso,  Ternate,  Taruna,  Menado, 
Toli-Toli,  Douzala,  and  Macassar. 

Operations  of  the  Copra  Fund  in  East  Indonesia  have  been  hampered 
by  disturbances.    Ho.  purchases  were  made  by  the  Fund  in  Sumatra  in  June 
for  the  second  consecutive  month.    Conditions  were  unsettled  because  of 
disrupted  communication  and  transportation  facilities,  especially  on 
the  We3t  Coast,  increasing  neglect  in  upkeep  of  producing  areas,  and 
greater  local  consumption  of  coconut  oil.    Expanded  purchases  by  the 
Fund  in  West  Borneo  in  June  were  due  partially  to  Governmental  efforts 
to  stamp  out  smuggling,  against  which  inter -departmental  groups  from 
the  Ministries  of  Finance,  Interior,  and  Justice  have  been  jointly 
combatting,  for  seme  time.    Results  from  these  efforts  have  been 
gratifying  as  reflected  by  a  100  percent  increase  in  customs  receipts 
from  West  Borneo.    In  Java,  where  open,  large-scale  thefts  of  copra 
continue  to  take,  place  daily  at  tho  harbor  Tandjong  Park,  near  Surabaya, 
pressure .is  being  brought  to  take  action  against  behind-the -scone 
buyers  who  organize  and  finance  the  thefts.    Suppression  of  illegal 
exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia  is  likely  to  effect  a  material  reduction 
in  copra  imports  into  Malaya. 
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NOTE.    United  States  fats  and  oils  exports  and  imports  for  January-June  have 
been  published  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FF0-12-50  of  August  Ik,  1950, 
obtainable'  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
HIGHEST  SINCE  1939 ~^0 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the  11  months  ended 
June  30,  1950,  totaled  5, 726,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  or  5,505,000 
running  bales.  This  total  is  higher  than  for  any  previous  12 -month  period 
since  1939-^0  when  6,501,000  bales  (6,163, 000  running  bales)  were  exported. 

Exports  to  countries  buying  cotton  with  ECA  funds  totaled  3,600,000 
bales  or  63  percent  of  the  11-month  total,  although  small  quantities  were 
purchased  by  several  of  these  countries  with  funds  and  exchange  derived 
.from  other  sources.    The  818,000  bales  exported  to  Japan  were. moved  under 
United  States  Government  aid  programs  of  other  types  and  represented  Ik 
percent  of  the  total  for  the  11-month  period. 

June  exports  of  770,000  bales  (7^1,000  running  bales)  were  much' higher 
than  had  been  expected.    Germany  with  17^,000  bales,  France  121,000,  Italy 
115,000,  and  Japan  114,000  accounted  for  68  percent  of  the  month's  total. 
The  unusually  heavy  movement  around  the  middle  of  the  month  is  attributed 
partly  to  efforts  of  shippers  to  meet  the  June  15  deadline  for  clearance 
of  all  cotton  to  be  exported  under  ECA  authorization  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.    Other  factors  that  have  stimulated  the  heavy  export  move- 
ment in  recent  months  were  the  prospects  for  a  small  United  States  crop 
this  year  with  consequent  rising  prices,  the  disturbed  international  situa- 
tion, and  the  scarcity  of  American-type  cotton  available  from  foreign  sources. 

It  now  appears  that  the  export  total  for  19^9-50  will  approximate 
5-9  million  bales  (5.7  million  running  bales).    Most  of  the  outlook 
factors  for  trade  in  I95O-5I  are  favorable,  pointing  to  a  total  export 
of  at  least  5  million  bales.    There  are  several  unfavorable  factors, 
however,  that  will  tend  to  limit  export  movements,  particularly  to  India 
and  China. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  export  demand  for  United  States 
cotton  probably  will  remain  strong  throughout  the  I95O-5I  season, 
provided  only  that  the  necessary  dollars  can  be  found  to  permit  mills 
in  importing  countries  to  obtain  the  quantities  of  cotton  needed. 
Since  the  food  situation  abroad  has  shown  considerable  improvement  over 
a  year  ago,  the  countries  receiving  allocations  of  ECA  funds  are 
expected  to  apply  larger  portions  of  their  available  funds  (totals 
reduced  this  year)  to  imports  of  United  States  cotton.    Exports  to  Japan 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
averages  1934 -38*  and  1939-43;  annual  1947-48  and  1948-49; 
■  August -June  1948-49  and  1949-50 

(Bales  of  $00  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country 


Averages 


1934-33'  1939-43 


1947 


1943 


Aug.  -June 


1948-49  ;  1949-50 


Austria  , 

Belgiura- 

Luxembourg. 
Czechoslovakia. . 

Denmark  

Finland.  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  &.  Danzig. 

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom., 
Yugoslavia  ...... 

Other  Europe 


1,000 
bales 


IV7 
65 
35 
35 
589 
579 

o 
c 

430 

36 
13 

224 
101 

93 
2 

1,097 
10 

3/  85 


1,000 
bales 

1/ 

43 
0 

5 

11 

154 
4 
2 

12 
34 
o 

J- 

117 

53 
14 
98? 

1.46 


1,000 
bales 


53 
22 

3 
27 
216 
232 
1 
70 

35 
3 

% 
3 
6 

3 

27s 

.  0 

1 


1,000 
bales 

74 

152 
36 
30 
35 
676 
504 
12 
652 
195 
17 
95 


"  33 

781 
42 
4/  64 


1,000 
bales 

73 

144 
32 
29 
32 
654 
470 
10 

639 
191 
16 

"64 
63 
2/ 
~38 
755 
4o 

63 


5/ 


1,000 
bales 

60 

187 
55 
33 
3 

789 
752 
48 
747 
258 
8 

29 
59 
29 
4o 

595 
24 
36 


Total  Europe . . . . ; 

3,593  : 

1,596  : 

1,000  j 

3,473  '  i 

3,338  : 

3,752 

261  : 

294  : 

]33  : 

307  : 

290  ■' 

266 

Chile  • 

6/  ; 

3/ 

60  : 

58  = 

37 

17  : 

0  : 

53  : 

46  : 

59 

7  : 

11  : 

13 

8  : 

6 

18 

44  : 

18  J 

21  : 

3  : 

3  : 

401 

Chins   »  : 

55  : 

105  • 

303  : 

232  : 

275  : 

115 

*,2?1  : 

216  : 

466  = 

652  : 

595  : 

818 

Fre-ich  Indochina . . : 

6/  f 

14  \ 

4  ! 

8  ? 

8  = 

11 

m  : 

if  .A. 

59  ' 

34  ; 

33  : 

52 

5 : 

20  : 

11  : 

0  : 

0 

Other  countries . . . : 

43  ; 

7  : 

9  : 

7/   61  : 

78  ; 

8/  197 

Tota~  

5,-96  : 

2,296  : 

■  2,025  : 

4.961 

4,750  ; 

5,726 

1/  Included  with  Germany.    2/  Lena  than  500  balec.    3/  Include??.  39  Portugal, 
23  Soviet  Union.   .4/  Includes  28  Soviet  Union,  lk  Rumania,  6  Btilgcria,  6  Hungary. 
5/  Hungary  24.    6/  If  any,  included  in  Other  Countries.    7/  Includes  29  Hong  Kong, 
11  Palestine.    8/  Includes  122  Hong  Kong,  13  Manchuria. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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may  increase  further  because  &he  present  mill  consumption  is  nearly  lj-0 
percent  above  a  year  ago  vlt:i  prospects  for  fv..rt!ier  increases.  Inter- 
national political  conditions  tend  to  stimulate  cotton  consumption  and 
stock  piling  in  nearly  all  importing  countries. 

The  rate  of  mill  consumption  in  the  principal  importing  countries 
has  shown  no  signs  of  weakening    in  the  immediate  future.  Supplies 
of  American -type  cotton  available  from  foreign -producing  countries  in 
1950-51  will  not  greatly  exceed  the  small  supplies  last  season;  over- 
all production  is  expected  to  be  higher  but  old-crop  stocks  are  some- 
what lower.    Prices  of  United  States  cotton  are  still  low  in  relation 
to  the  do liar -equivalent  prices  of  competitive  foreign  growths.  An 
exception  is  Mexican  cotton,  which  is  sold  for  dollars  and  is  cheaper. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  factors  that  may  have  a  retarding  influence 
on  the  I95O-5I  export  movement  are  the  existence  of  larger  stocks  in 
practically  all  importing  countries  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago  and 
the  higher  prices  for  replacements.    Sales  to  mills  in  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Hong  Kong  (mostly  for  China),  totaling  nearly  250,000  bales  in 
19^9-50  were  mainly  for  dollars  on  deposit  outside  of  China  and  may 
be  nearing  an  end  as  these  accounts  are  depleted.    In  .India,  larger 
current  stocks,  an  anticipated  increase  in  cotton  production  .of  at. 
least  10  percent  and  an  improved  outlook  for  revival  of  traditional  use 
of  cotton  from  Pakistan  may  reduce  United  States  exports  to  that  country 
well  below  the  ii-01,000  bales  shipped  thus  far  in  19^9-50. — By  Charles 
H.  Barber. 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  IN 
JAPAN  AT  A  POSTWAR  HIGH 

Japanese  cotton  consumption  has  made  a  marked  recovery  during 
19^9-50  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  was  running  at  a  rate 
close  to  1,200,OQO  bales  annually.    For  the  season  as  a  whole  it  is 
reported  to  be  slightly  over  1,000,000  bales  (480  pounds  net) .  This 
is  the  highest  annual  consumption  of  the  postwar  period  and  nearly  35 
percent  above  the  7^0,000  bales  consumed  in  19^3-^9.    The  rate,  achieved 
in  19^9-50  was,  however,  only  about  one-third  of  the  peak  rate  attained 
in  the  prewar  years  of  193^-37. 

The  rise  in  consumption  has  been  due  to  the  increased  sale  of 
Japanese  cotton  textiles  in  foreign  markets  as  well  as  the  increased 
allotments  to  home  consumers.    However,  the  domestic  requirements  for 
cotton  textiles  have  not  buen  fully  supplied  and  per  capita  consumption 
has  been  les3  than  one -fourth  the  prewar  volume.    In  fact,  the  entire 
present  output  of  cotton  textiles,  if  allocated  to  the  domestic. market, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  textile  consumption  to  the  prewar  level 
of  about  9  pounds  per  person.    The  necessity  of  earning  foreign  ex- 
change   in    order  to  pay  for  raw  material    imports,    however,    has  made 
it  essential  that  a  large  share  of  the  finished  product  be  exported. 
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The  quantity  of  ootton  goods  exported  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
pest  3  years.    In  19^6  cotton  cloth  exports  were  reported  at  422  million 
yarda  and  7^6  million  yards  in  Preliminary  data  indicate  an 

export  of  &50  million  yarde  in  the  first  half  of  195°.    The  cotton 
textile  export  goal  has  been  set  at  850  million  yards  in  195° •    In  view 
of  the  urgency  for  increasing  allocations  to.  the  home  markets,  actual 
exports  should  not  be  far  from  this  figure.    However,  this  is  still  only 
one -third  the  prewar  level  of  exports, 

Indonesia,  one  of  tvhe  largest  prewar  importers  of  Japanese  textiles, 
has  again  resumed  purchases.    Under  a  trade  agreement  now  being 
negotiated  between  these  two  countries  an  export  of  cotton  textiles  to 
Indonesia  ia  planned  that  would  approach  175  million  yards,  compared 
to  exports  of  93  million  in  I9I+9  and  a  prewar  average  (1935-37)  of  3&5 
million  yards  annually. 

Japan  has  recently  increased  its  experts  to  Pe.ld.stan,  due  also  to 
an  agreement  which  permits  the  import  of  cotton  textiles  and  other 
manufactured  products  in  exchange  for  increased  allocations  cf  raw 
cotton,  jute,  and  other  raw  materials. 

Two  of  Japan1 s  most  important  prewar  markets  have  been  lost 
China  (including  Manchuria) ,  largely  because  of  political  difficulties, 
and  India,  which  has  now  emerged  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  cotton 
textile  exporting  nations.    Unsettled  conditions  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  reduced  exports  to  this  traditionally  Japanese  market,  but  Japan 
has  negotiated  trade  agreements  with  most  of  these  countries  and  trade 
is  now  increasing. 

Exports  to  the  African  markets  have  also  been  increasing  but  are 
still  far  below  prewar.  Latin  America  is  taking  only  a  small  part  of 
its. prewar  imports  of  Japanese  goods. 

tA  temporary  development  has  been  the  heavy  purchases  by  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  few  years  of  Japanese  grey  gooda  for  finishing 
and  for  reexport.    In  19^9  this  trade,  now  under  discusnion  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  came  to  170  million  yards.    The  British  Board  of  Trade 
recently  decided  not  to  extend  existing  licenses  for  the  import  of 
these  goods  after  June  30,  1950.    It  is  net  clear  whether  British 
grey  goods  production  is  now  sufficient  to  assure  supplies  to  the 
bleachers  and  finishers,  which  would  make  them  independent  of  the 
Japanese  grey  goods  market. 

Japan's  trade  and  payment  arrangements  with  about  20  different 
oountries  and  the  eterling  bloc  have  been  an  important  factor  in  opening 
markets  for  Japanese  textiles.    These  arrangements  do  not  constitute 
actual  commitments  to  exchange  goods  of  any  given  quantity  or  value. 
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They  acknowledge  obligations,  however,  to  issue  import  and  export  licenses 
for  certain  commodities  and  otherwise  facilitate  trade  and  to~  establish 
~w  methods  of  payment,  credit  terms,  and  methods  of  settling  unfavorable 

balances  in  trade.    A  trade  plan  is  incorporated  into  some  of  these  agree- 
ments outlining  the  commodities  and  the  quantities  or  values  expected  to  be 
traded  and  for  which  import  and  export  licenses  and  exchange  allocations 
are  to  be  made. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  has  been  that  the  currencies  of  the 
majority  of  the  Japanese  cotton  textile  markets  cannot  be  converted  to 
dollars  to  pay  for  dollar  cotton  which  makes  up  a  major  share  of  the  raw 
cotton  imports.    Trade  agreements  have  again  been  used  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop sources  of  dollar  funds  and  to  increase  supplies  of  nondollar  cotton. 
Japan  has  made  such  agreements  with  Pakistan,  Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
Argentina,     So  far,  however,  imports  of  cotton  from  Latin  America  have  been 
small  and  only  Pakistan  trade  has  come  up  to  levels  planned  in  the  agreements. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  during  the  past  season  were  generally  satisfactory. 
The  Export -Import  Bank  Loan  of  $60  million,  the  revolving  fund  set  up  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  purchase  raw  materials  in  occupied  areas, 
and  other  United  States  occupation  funds  have  proved  adequate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton  this  past  season. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  in  the  first  10  months  (August  through  May)  of 
the  1949-50  season  were  reported  at  820,000  bales,  of  which  635,000  bales 
were  from  the  United  States.    Egypt,  India,  and  Pakistan  were  the  principal 
suppliers  of  the  remaining  I85.OOO  bales. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  action  of  Occupation  officials  in  lifting 
on  June  27  all  restrictions  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Japanese  cotton  textile 
industry,    At  its  prewar  peak  Japan  had  possessed  some  12.5  million  cotton 
spindles,  of  which  about  9  million  were  in  operation  in  1937.     In  the  course 
of  the  war  most  of  the  spinning  frames  were  dismantled  and  melted  down  for 
needed  metal.    When  the  war  ended  the  total  number  of  installed  spindles 
was  only  about  2,150,000  of  which  not  more  than  1,115,000  were  rated  as 
•operable.    In  March  19^7  permission  was  given  to  Japan  to  rebuild  to  a  total 
of  k  million  spindles  and  by  April  1950  there  were  3,838,000  spindles. 

Due  to  the  limited  Japanese  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  spindles 
and  other  textile  machinery,  the  pressure  to  export  the  bulk  of  the  output 
in  order  to  obtain  badly  needed  foreign  exchange,  and  the  tight  money  situ- 
ation which  has  made  it  difficult  to  finance  any  large-scale  expansion,  re- 
habilitation of  the  cotton  industry  has  so  far  been  relatively  slow.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  increased  supplies  of  raw  cotton  and  the  increased 
use  of  available  equipment  it  may  be  possible  to  speed  up  the  expansion  scon. 
In  April  19^9  only  70  percent  of  the  available  spindles  were  in  operation 
while  in  April  1950  this  has  increased  to  95  percent.    Eecent  press  reports 
indicate  that  the  industry  is  now  laying  plana  to  bring  ohe  total  of  3p indies 
close  to  6  million  by  mid-1953. 
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In  1937  yarn1 production  established  a  peak  of  1,586,484,000  pounds 
as  compared  to  the  present  rate  of  480  million  pounds  annually.  The  output 
per  spindle  has  also  declined.    In  1937  the  output  was  I76  pounds  per 
spindle  as  compared  to  an  output  of  100  pounds  per  spindle  in  19^9.  — 
By  Glenn  A.  Buggies, 


JUTE  SITUATION  IN  INDIA  AND 
PAKISTAN  AS  Of  JUNE  3Q,  1950 

Jute  production  in  India  in  I95O  has  been  stated  in  press  reports 
in  Calcutta  to  ^e  about  |  million  bales  (qf  400  pounds  each) .  This 
is  somewhat  less  than  an  earlier  unofficial  estimate  of  4.1  million 
pounds  at  Calcutta.  ..... 

In  Pakistan  the  East  Bengal  preliminary  acreage  report  of  July 
gives  an  estimate  of  4.5  million  bales  (calculated  from  the  1949  average 
yield  per  acre  and  the  estimate'  of  current  jute  area  at  1,285,684  acres) 
for  this  year's  crop.    Trade  sources  believe  the  crop  will  be  nearer 
6.5  million  bales.    Were  the  larger  figure  to  be  approximately  realized, 
the  total  jute  crop  from  India-  and  Pakistan  could  reach  or  exceed  10 
million  bales  with  possibly  as  much  as  1  million  bales  of  mesta. 

For  1951,  the  Indian  goal  is  self-sufficiency  or  about  5  million 
bales .  .         ■  ■ 

Exports  of  raw  jute  to'  hard  currency  countries  were  suspended  by 
the  Government  of  India  on  November  21,  1949 .    A  quota  of  10,000  bales 
of  Indian  jute  for  export  to  the  United  States  was  established  informally 
on  February  3,  1950,  and  practically  all  of  that  quantify  was  reported 
actually  shipped  by  the  end  of  April.    Exports  of  jute  from  Calcutta  to 
the  United  States  were  reported  at  22  long  tons  in  May  and  none  in  June. 
For  the  year  ended  June  30,  I950  exports  of  Indian  jute  (including 
cuttings)  through  Calcutta  were  reported  at  626,959  bales  or  97  percent 
of  the  corresponding  quantity  in  the  preceding  year. 

Imports  of  raw  jute  into  Calcutta  and  the  mill  stations  in  I949-5O 
were  equivalent  to  about  1,573  million  pounds,  compared  with  2,44l 
million  pounds  in  1948-49,  according  to  figures  of  the  Bengal  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Consumption  of  raw  jute  'by  Indian  mills  was  about  4.9  million 
bales  (of  400  pounds  each)  in ''the  year  July-June  I949-5O,  or  only  79 
percent  of  consumption  in  the  preceding  year  and  80  percent  of  that 
in  1947-48. 
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Export  quotas  for  Pakistan  jute  for  the  1950-51  jute  season  have  "been 
announced  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  of  Pakistan.'    Exports  will  continue 
to  be  free  of  license  to  countries  in  the  American  account  area  and  to 
such  other  countries  as  Argentina, '  Japan,  and  Switzerland.    Annual  quotas ' 
which  can  be  lifted  up  to  June  30,  1951,  are: 

Quota  in  tons 
Country  of  2, 240"" pounds 

Australia  3,500 

Brazil. .  2,  000 

Chile  .  .  ..  ..  1,500 

China  .  . .  .  ,  1,000 

Denmark  1^000 

Egypt  4,  000 

Greece  3,000 

Hungary. .  5 , 000 

Ireland  . .  5,000 

Norway  . .  . .  500 

Peru  1,200 

Portugal  )  5  y  000 

Portuguese  East  Africa) 

Southern  Rhodesia.  1,  000 

Spain  1, 250 

Thailand  •   3,500 

Uruguay  1,200 

Yugoslavia  500 


Annual  quotas  of  jute  from  Pakistan  to  other  countries  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  size  of  the  crop  is  better  known,  possibly  in  October, 
Quotas  for  shipment  to  the  end  of  December  1950  are  as  follows: 

Quota  in  tons 
Country  o  F~ 2724  0~p ounds 

Austria  3,250 

Belgium  25,000 

Czechoslovakia  8,000 

France  45,000 

Germany  22,000 

Italy  25,000 

Netherlands  6,000 

Poland  7,500 

Sweden  3,500. 

U.S.S.E  10,000 

United  Kingdom  90,000 

Union  of  South  Africa  5,000 
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A  small  quantity  of  Pakistan  jute  will  be  reserved  also  for 
countries  not  named  in  these  lists. 

Exports  of  jute  from  Pakistan  to  India  have  been  regulated  by 
a  trade  agreement  between  the  2  countries..  The  delivery  of  the 
quantity  agreed,  upon  April  21,  1950,  was  delayed,  and  less  than 
100,000  bales  had  been  reported  as  received  .by  the  end  of  May  K'59. 
By  modification  of "the  agreement,  a  quantity  only  slightly  exceeding 
500;000  bales  was  to  be  delivered  by  June  30  and  the  remainder  of 
approximately  . 300^000 -bales  by  July  31; "however,  the  Calcutta  press 
reported  that  only  about  165,000  bales  had  been  received  by  June  22, 
and  the  Government  of 'India  announced  an  extension  to  September  30 
for  delivery  of  jute  formerly  agreed  upon  for  delivery  by  July  31-. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Government  of  India  resorted  to  the 
requisitioning  of  raw  jute  in  mid-June.    Holders  of  jute  were  required 
to  report  their  inventories,  and  stocks  of  juta  were  frozen  in  press- 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.    These  stocks  (approximately 
130,000  bales)  were  delivered  to  the  mills  by  order  within  a  specified 
time,  and  reports  indicated  that  some  excess  stocks  vero  required  to 
be  delivered  to  certain  other  mills  which  had  available  supplies  for 
only  a  few  days.    Every  effort  was  made  to  prevent;  closure  of  any  uill 
for  lack  of  raw  jute. --By  Cecilie  M.  Protzman,  based  upon  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  reports  from  Calcutta,  Karachi,  Dacca  and  New  Delhi. 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

COTTON  -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton -price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange . 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality- 


Date 
1950 


Unit  of 
weight 


Unit  of 
currency 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


Equivalent  U.  S. 
cents  per  pound 


Spot 
quo  - 
tat ion 


Export 
and 
inter - 
mediate 
taxes 


Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  Good  

Ashmouni,  FGF  

Karnak,  Good  

Karnak,  FGF. ........ 

Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine  

Broach  Vijay,  Fine.. 
Karachi 

4F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  

Lima 

~anguis,  Type  3-1/2 . . 

Tanguis,  Type  5  

Pima,  Type  1  

Recife 

Mata,  Type  k  

Sertao,  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  k  

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo ,  Type  5 . . . . 
Torreon 

Middling,  15/16"  

Hous  ton  -Galv e  3  ton  -New 

Orleans  av.Mid.  15/l6' 


8-17 
if 

it 

ii 

n 
ti 

8-16 
ti 

11 

8-17 

8-16 
11 

n 

8-17 
it 

11 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs 


Candy 
iQk  lbs. 

Maund 
82.28  lbs 


Metric  ton 

2201+.6  lbs 

Sp .  quintal 

101  .k  lbs. 
it 

11 

Arroba 

'33.07  lbs. 
it 

ti 


Sp .  quintal 
101. k  lbs. 

Pound 


Tallari 
11 


Rupee 
it 


Peso 


Sol 
11 


Cruzeiro 


Peso 
Cent 


(not 
(not 
87.77 
77.77 

'•  quoted)' 
quoted) 
•  50.88 
45.08 

:  2.96 
2.96 

1/  620.00 
1/  690.00 

•  16.50 
18.37  ■ 

5.32 
5.32 

89.00  - 
92.00  ' 
93.00  ■ 

32.63  ' 
33.73  : 
34.10  : 

4.62 
4.62 
4.62 

44.5O.OO 

41.77  ' 

3.51 

(not- 
(not 
(not: 

quoted): 
quoted)- 
quoted)' 

260.00  : 
(not  aval: 
280.00  : 

42.78  : 
Lable)  : 
46.07  : 

5.20 
5.60 

258.00  : 
271.00  : 

42.45  = 
30.93  • 

2-1/2$  ad 
valorem 
4.10 

XXXXX  : 

37.73  \ 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  3pot  markets. 
1/    Nominal . 


